INDEX 


A. 

Acts  xxvi.  28, 29,  Exegesis  of,  article 
on,  401. 

Admissions  of  Philosophical  Scep¬ 
ticism,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Ran¬ 
som  Bethune  Welch,  D.  D.,  630 ; 
Christianity  not  unwilling  to  de¬ 
fend  its  own  position,  630 ;  sceptics 
confessedly  unable  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  God,  631 ;  the  inherent 
weakness  of  philosophical  scepti¬ 
cism,  633 ;  the  admission  that  true 
science  is  not  hostile  to  religion, 
636 ;  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
geology  and  comparative  philol¬ 
ogy,  637;  the  admission  that  man 
is  a  religious  being,  640 ;  scepticism 
powerless  to  disprove  the  I'acts  of 
Christian  experience,  642 ;  reason 
asserted  to  be  the  only  arbiter  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  falsehood,  643 ; 
the  question  whether  experience 
itself  in  any  department  of  phe¬ 
nomena  can.be  trusted,  645;  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  admitted  by  sceptics,  64  7 ; 
how  to  account  for  phenomena 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  mind,  647 ;  the  inability  of 
scepticism  to  propose  any  method 
for  doing  this,  649 ;  the  inability 
of  ancient  sceptics  to  do  this,  650  ; 
revival  of  old  theories  with  a  view 
of  finding  a  way  to  do  this,  652 ; 
theory  of  gemmules  infinitely 
numerous  and  infinitely  minute, 
653 ;  the  theory  of  physical  units, 
655 ;  the  correlation  of  forces,  655 ; 
science  seeks  to  trace  all  effects  to 
unity,  658. 

Alphabets,  History  in,  article  on,  333. 

Asinus’s  The  Ego  and  the  Thing  in 
itself,  noticed,  178. 

Assyrian  Texts  —  Records  of  the 
Past,  noticed,  587. 

B. 

Baptism  of  Infants  and  their  Church- 
Membership,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
G.  F.  Wright,  265  ;  importance  of 
the  subject,  265 ;  right  use  of  in¬ 


fant-baptism,  267;  its  abuse,  267; 
statement  of  the  question,  268; 
ritualistic  views,  269;  views  of 
Baptists,  270;  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  redobaptists  and 
Anti-Pedobaptists,  271 ;  baptism 
not  belonging  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  but  to  its  symbolism, 
271 ;  what  Pedobaptlsts  are  afraid 
of  losing,  273;  afraid  of  losing  a 
lively  sense  of  the  facts  symbolized 
in  infant  baptism,  273  ;  in  Infant 
baptism  a  confession  implied  that 
divine  aid  is  needed  to  make  all 
natural  influences  effectual  to  sal¬ 
vation,  274  ;  note  as  to  the  number 
of  baptized  children  who  become 
Christians,  276;  how  we  keep 
what  the  Baptists  fear  we  are  ’ 
going  to  lose,  279  ;  chiefly  by  not 
regarding  baptized  children  as 
members  of  the  church  in  full,  279 ; 
such  children  however  sustain  an 
Important  relation  to  the  church, 
281 ;  great  evil  resulting  from 
pressing  too  closely  physical  and 
political  analogies  in  relation  to 
religious  truth,  284 ;  reasons  on 
account  of  which  something  be¬ 
yond  a  mere  profession  of  faith 
should  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  membership,  285 ;  attack  of  Dr. 
Hodge  on  Congregational  views, 
and  refutation  of  his  arguments, 
285 ;  Pres.  Edwards’  reply  to 
Williams,  289 ;  scripture  warrant 
for  infant  baptism,  294 ;  God’s 
plan  to  work  through  the  family 
institution,  295 ;  conclusion,  signif¬ 
icance  of  infant  baptism,  297;  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance  of  the  mother’s 
place  in  society,  297.  Modem 
Views:  bearing  of  the  principles 
advocated  on  the  salvation  of  those 
dying  in  infancy,  545 ;  reasons  for 
baptizing  but  once,  546 ;  baptism 
of  the  children  of  parents  not  visi¬ 
bly  pious  discountenanced.  547; 
imfiortance  of  the  public  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  rite,  548;  doctrine 
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of  the  Bussian  church,  548;  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  doctrine,  550 ;  Lu¬ 
theran  view,  551 ;  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  554;  Presby¬ 
terian  view,  557 ;  Congregational 
view,  558;  John  Robinson,  559; 
Thomas  Shepard,  561 ;  Cambridge 
Platform,  662;  Half-Way  Cove¬ 
nant,  563;  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr. 
Bellamy,  565;  Samuel  Hopkins, 
566;  Dr.  Wai^law,  567;  Josiah 
Hopkins,  568 ;  the  Andover  Creed, 
570;  Pres.  N.  A.  Stearns,  570; 
Dr.  L.  Wowls,  571 ;  E.  B.  Foster, 
L.  Griggs.  Dr.  N.  Adams,  572; 
Dr.  Pond,  573 ;  Pres.  Noah  Porter, 
574 ;  R.  W.Dale,  574 ;  Campbellite 
view,  575. 

Bellew’s  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris, 
noticed,  588. 

Bissell’s  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible, 
noticed.  197. 

Behringer’s,  F.,  Athanasius  and 
Arius,  noticed,  774. 

Book  Rarities  at  Washington,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Frederic  Vinton,  97 ; 
the  life  of  a  librarian  one  of  drudg¬ 
ery  mingled  with  pleasure,  97  ;  {il¬ 
lusion  to  Audiifreddi,  97 ;  books 
once  owned  by  eminent  men  or 
belonging  to  celebrated  collections 
often  ibund  in  large  libraries,  98 ; 
book  once  owned  by  DeTiiou, 
100;  by  Pastoret,  101;  a  copy  of 
Pindar  owned  by  Jean  Benoit, 
104;  one  of  Cardinal  Cajetan’s, 
105;  a  Latin  Manuscript  of  the 
Bible,  107 ;  the  editio  princeps  of 
Aristotle,  109. 

Bunnett’s  Central  Asia  and  the  An- 
glo-Ru.ssian  Frontier,  noticed,  591. 

Burke,  Edmund,  article  on,  507. 

Burrage,  Rev.  H.  S.,  article  by, 
401. 

Buttmann’s  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek,  noticed,  206. 

C. 

Christ’s  Discourses,  their  Unity, 
article  on,  416. 

Clarke’s  Sex  in  Education,  noticed, 
206. 

Clarke.  Rev.  J.  C.  C.,  article  by,  333. 

Connection  betwi^en  the  Mosaic  and 
Pagan  Sacrifices,  The,  article  on, 
693;  sacrifices  of  the  Hindoos, 


693 ;  the  king  of  sacrifices,  693 ;  its 
significance,  694 ;  the  fundamental 
idea  of  sacrifices  among  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  696  ;  the  bloody  and  blood¬ 
less  sacrifices,  696  ;  tlie  cosmical 
character  of  Hindoo  sacrifices, 
698 ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse  and 
the  ox,  700;  Egyptian  sacrifices, 
701 ;  their  orincipal  sacrifice,  702  ; 
its  significance,  703;  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ram,  705;  of  the  swine,  706  ; 
the  cosmical  character  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  sacrifices,  707;  sacrifice  of 
Typhonic  animals,  708;  use  of  the 
blood,  709;  sacrifices  in  Central 
and  Hither  Asia,  710;  the  religious 
ideas  prevalent  here,  710;  vege¬ 
table  offerings  most  in  use,  710; 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  sun,  711; 
human  sacrifices,  713;  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  sacrifices  in  the  view 
of  these  nations,  714 ;  Chinese  sac¬ 
rifices,  715;  those  offered  by  the 
Emperor,  715  ;  sacrifice  offered  at 
theopeningof spring,  716 ;  Grecian 
sacrifices,  716;  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  go^  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  717;  the  principle  that 
like  delights  in  like,  718 ;  the  sac¬ 
rifice  to  Jupiter  at  Athens,  720; 
its  origin  and  significance,  721; 
the  idea  of  guilt  in  this  sacrifice, 
723 ;  Roman  sacrifices,  the  Fordi- 
cidia,  723;  that  of  swine,  723; 
sacrifices  among  the  Germans  and 
the  Northmen,  724  ;  results  of  this 
discussion,  the  blood  the  chief 
element  in  the  sacrifice,  725  ;  the 
blood  the  seat  of  life,  725;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  atonement,  726  ; 
relation  of  the  sacrifice  to  the 
sacrificer  and  to  the  divinity,728 ; 
contrast  with  Mosaic  sacrifices, 
729. 

Covresporaence,  177. 

Cox’s  Expositor’s  Note  Book, noticed, 

201. 

D. 

Delitzsch,  Dr.  Franz,  irticle  trans¬ 
lated,  528. 

Deutsch’s,  Emanuel,  Literary  Re¬ 
mains,  noticed,  783. 

Divine  and  Human.  Union  of,  in 
Christ,  article  on,  615. 

Duncker’s,  Max,  Ancient  History, 
noticed,  775. 
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E. 

Edmund  Burke,  article  on,  by  Geoi^e 
Shepard,  D.D.,  507;  birth  and 
early  training,  507 ;  studies  for  the 
bar,  508 ;  his  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful,  509 ;  joins  the 
Rockingham  aflministration,  510; 
period  of  Lord  North’s  premier¬ 
ship,  511;  impeachment  of  W arren 
Burstings,  512;  withdraws  from 
parliament  in  1794,  515;  his  death, 
515;  his  person  and  character, 
516;  family  affections,  516;  im¬ 
agination  and  knowledge,  517; 
cast  of  his  mind,  517;  remarkable 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  518 ;  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  era  in  oratory  and 
in  writing,  519;  features  of  his 
oratory,  520 ;  his  power  over  facts, 
522;  not  in  the  highest  sense  an 
orator,  523 ;  his  unmatched  power 
as  a  writer,  525. 

Exegesis  of  Acts  xxvi.  28, 29,  article, 
by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  401 ; 
Agrippa  generally  taken  to  be  set 
forth  in  this  passage  as  almost  a 
Christian,  402 ;  this  view  generally 
taken  by  commentators,  403 ;  al¬ 
most  not  the  proper  rendering  of 
iy  oKiyu,  404  ;  what  is  the  proper 
rendering?  405 ;  question  whether 
the  phrase  should  have  a  tempioral 
or  a  quantitative  sense,  407  ;  the 
meaning  of  Agrippa  in  his  address 
to  Paul,  408 ;  was  he  in  jest  ?  408 ; 
did  he  mean  to  s|)eak  scornfully  ? 
408 ;  Paul’s  reply  to  Agrippa,  409  ; 
Paul’s  reply  in  harmony  with  his 
own  character,  407  ;  in  harmony 
with  his  missionary  spirit,  41 1 ; 
Agrippa  known  to  be  in  need  of 
salvation,  411;  the  gospel  known 
to  be  an  adeijuate  means  of  salva¬ 
tion,  411  ;  the  passage  when  propi- 
erly  explained  pregnant  with  in¬ 
struction  to  rejectors  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  413;  the  proper  attitude  to¬ 
wards  such  by  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  414. 

Faith,  the  Basis  of  Science,  article 
on,  74. 

Fischer’s,  Kuno,  History  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  noticed,  182. 

Foundations  of  Theology  Sure,  The, 
article  on,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D., 
VoL.  XXXI.  No.  124.  100 


209 ;  instinctive  desires  and  aver¬ 
sions  the  ground  of  our  belief  in 
the  existence  of  certain  outward 
objects,  209  ;  this  true  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  sentiments,  210;  these  senti¬ 
ments  not  a  mere  awe  of  the  un¬ 
knowable,  211;  the  sentiments  of 
awe  and  reverence  make  us  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  existence  of  God,  212; 
man  ever  yearns  for  the  infinite, 
213;  a  difficulty  in  r^ard  to  the 
reflex  action  of  the  brain  upon  the 
mind,  215;  in  the  case  of  vision  or 
hearing,  215  ;  the  existence  of  the 
idea  ot  perfection  a  proof  of  a  per¬ 
fect  Creator,  215;  an  image  of 

{lerfection  not  possible,  216  ;  the 
onging  for  communion  with  God, 
216;  objections  against  religious 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  knowledge,  217;  knowl¬ 
edge  consists  either  of  self-evident 
trutlis  or  truths  connected  with 
them,  217;  our  intuitions  give  us 
truth,  218;  God  made  up  of  attri¬ 
butes  seen  in  ourselves  and  infi¬ 
nitely  expanded,  219;  the  first 
cause  not  wholly  inscrutable,  220 ; 
Herbert  Spencer’s  assertion  that 
the  ultimate  cause  is  without  the 
necessity  of  planning  and  contriv¬ 
ing,  221 ;  the  outcry  against  teleo- 
It^ical  arguments  arises  from  aeon- 
fusion  of  thought,  223  ;  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  we  know  not  the  relation 
of  things  but  the  relation  of  rela¬ 
tions,  223;  all  observed  relations 
only  relations  of  finites,  224 ;  all 
finite  things  the  efiects  of  a  cause, 
224;  thenrst  cause  related  to  all 
its  effects,  225 ;  the  apparent  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  two  parts  of  human 
nature  into  one  series  of  functions 
and  faculties,  226 ;  the  unoi^an- 
ized  clod  is  not  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing,  227;  the  ultimate  cause  nec¬ 
essarily  spiritual.  228;  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  human  will  implied  in 
moral  distinctions,  229;  Spencer’s 
first  ai^ument  against  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  that  fixed  laws  ad¬ 
mit  no  choice,  229;  his  second 
argument,  230;  the  third,  that 
man  being  free  would  interfere 
with  the  beneficent  purposes  of 
the  Creator,  231. 
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G. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  article 
on,  by  Bev.  Selah  Merrill,  29  ; 
general  ignorance  in  regard  to 
Galilee,  29 ;  government  of  the 
country  from  B.C.  47  to  A.D.  66, 
32 ;  on  the  names  Galilee  ”  and 
“  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,”  34 ;  ex¬ 
tent  of  Galilee  and  population  to 
a  square  mile,  34 ;  fertility  and 
richness  of  Galilee,  37  ;  the  coun¬ 
try  greatly  favored  by  nature,  39 ; 
the  waters  of  Galilee,  41 ;  Plain 
of  Gennesareth,  44;  agricultural 
productions  and  manufactures, 
45 ;  oil,  45 ;  certain  places  noted 
for  particular  productions  or  man¬ 
ufactures,  47  ;  fisheries  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  49 ;  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
a  focus  of  life  and  activity,  51 ; 
noted  cities  and  towns  of  Galilee, 
52  ;  correctness  of  Josephus’  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  number  of  towns 
and  inhabitants  probably  correct, 
58;  the  Galileans  a  thoroughly 
Jewish  people,  62 ;  an  agricultural 
people,  64 ;  patriotic  and  coura¬ 
geous,  65 ;  their  ancestors  eminent 
for  bravery,  69 ;  great  respect  for 
law  and  oi^er,  70.  Religion,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  morals  among  the  Gal¬ 
ileans,  235 ;  the  Galileans  equally 
zealous  for  the  Mosaic  religion 
with  the  people  of  the  south,  241 ; 
the  development  of  the  poetical 
talent  among  the  Galileans,  243; 
prophets,  judges,  and  other  famous 
men  of  Galilee,  244 ;  wealth  and 
material  prosperity  of  Galilee, 
247;  contempt  felt  for  Galilee  in 
Judea,  251  ;  on  account  of  the 
dialect  of  the  people,  253 ;  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Judeans,  256;  (!haracter  and 
probable  size  of  Nazareth,  258; 
origin  of  the  name,  259;  the 
seclusion  of  Nazareth,  261  ;  adap¬ 
tation  of  Galilee  for  the  first  re¬ 
ception  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
263. 

Gardiner,  F.,  D.D.,  article  by.  416. 

“  General  Philosophy  ”  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  The,  article  on,  by  M. 
Stuart  Phelps,  Ph.U.,  659 ;  phi¬ 
losophy  presupposes  certain  pri- 
maiy  data,  660 ;  three  tests  of  the 


validity  of  these,  660 ;  consistency 
the  only  test  distinctly  formulated, 
661 ;  Spencer  assumes  the  existence 
of  thought,  662;  his  assumptions  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  thought, 
662 ;  assumes  the  existence  of 
will,  663  ;  fundamental  intuitions 
assumed  concerning  the  mode  and 
laws  of  thought,  665;  as  to  the 
mode  of  thought,  665;  as  to  the 
conditions  of  thought,  666 ;  assumes 
time  and  space  as  necessary  forms 
of  intuition,  666  ;  his  assumption 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
669 ;  every  relative  must  have  its 
correlate,  670;  the  validity  of 
mathematical  axioms,  6  70 ;  outline 
of  the  system  which  he  presents, 
671 ;  postulates  an  absolute  power, 
671 ;  IS  this  power  inconceivable  ? 
671 ;  does  it  absorb  the  ego?  672; 
can  it  be  in  any  way  limited  ?  673 ; 
has  it  areal  existence?  674;  con¬ 
tradictions  involved  in  Spencer’s 
answers  to  this  question,  6  75 ;  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  contradictions, 
677 ;  postulate  of  the  existence  of 
a  material  world,  678;  Spencer’s 
fundamental  principle  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  force,  678;  the  system 
of  evolution  destroys  all  proof  of 
this  law,  679;  three  interpretations 
of  the  law,  680 ;  force  must  persist 
under  manifestations,  680 ;  the 
possible  interpretations  of  this  law, 
681 ;  the  true  interpretations  of 
the  law,  683 ;  examination  of  the 
deductions  drawn  from  the  law, 
684 ;  relations  among  forces  per¬ 
sist,  684 ;  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  686 ;  rhythm  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  all  motion,  687; 
the  law  of  the  continuous  redistri¬ 
bution  of  matter  and  motion,  688 ; 
steps  in  the  deductive  proof  of 
evolution,  689 ;  general  conclusion, 
691. 

Goltz’s,  Prof,  Fundamental*  Truths 
of  Christianity,  noticed,  378, 
576. 

Greg’s  Enigmas  of  Life,  noticed, 
184. 

Greg’s  Literary  and  Social  Judg¬ 
ments,  noticed,  186. 

Guthrie’s,  Thomas,  Autobiography, 
noticed,  397. 
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H. 

Halle,  Letter  from,  177. 

Hausrath’s  Religious  Addresses  and 
'  Meditations,  noticed,  386. 

Hefele’s,  Dr.  C.  J.,  History  of  the 
Councils,  noticed,  774. 

Heidelbero,  Letter  from,  177. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  Religion,  article 
’on,  by  Prof.  John  W.  Mears,  300  ; 
difference  between  his  views  an(l 
those  of  Mill,  300 ;  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  301 ;  Spencer’s  attempt 
at  reconciliation  of  religion  and 
science,  301 ;  his  own  statement  of 
his  position,  302 ;  ontology  placed 
first  in  his  speculations,  302 ;  his 
religious  idea,  303 ;  a  pure  mono¬ 
theism  always  in  existence,  304 ; 
not  true  that  science  should  have 
the  whole  credit  for  the  progress 
of  religion  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  stages,  304 ;  Herbert 
Spencer  the  most  religious  of  all 
men,  307 ;  process  by  which  he 
reaches  ultimate  religious  ideas, 
308 ;  the  first  cause  not  an  ultimate 
religious  idea  309 ;  Spencer’s  own 
account  of  the  ultimate  religious 
idea,  310;  incorrectness  of  this  ac¬ 
count,  311. 

Hebrew  Tense,  The,  article  on,  by 
A.  B.  Rich,  D.D.,  115;  Hebrew 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been 
the  original  human  speech,  115; 
the  language  very  ancient,  116; 
the  tense  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  117;  the  idea 
of  time  in  the  abstract,  117;  the 
tense  called  by  some  the  imper¬ 
fect  properly  the  future,  118;  in 
harmony  with  the  general  analogy 
of  the  language,  118;  the  two 
tenses  direct  opposites  in  regard 
to  time,  as  shown  by  the  methoil 
in  which  the  pronouns  are  used, 
119;  by  the  derivation  of  the  im¬ 
perative  from  the  second  tense, 
1 20 ;  by  a  consideration  of  its  use, 
121 ;  by  its  power  over  verbs  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  the  copulative 
1,  122;  these  two  tenses  corre¬ 
spond  with  our  absolute  past  and 
future,  1 22  ;  each  of  them  capable 
of  performing  the  office  of  a 
present,  122;  capable  also  of  be¬ 
ing  used  with  still  greater  latitude 


of  signification,  125 ;  the  past  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  denote  a 
future  action,  125;  the  absolute 
future  sometimes  used  to  designate 
a  past  act,  1 26 ;  the  wav  consecu¬ 
tive  preterite  and  future,  127;  for¬ 
mation  of  the  relative  past  tense, 
128;  the  relative  future  tense, 
132;  recapitulation,  134. 

Hervey’s  System  of  Christian  Rhet¬ 
oric,  noticed,  193. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  articles 
by,  1,209,436,  593. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
George  H.  Whittemore,  159;  al¬ 
lusion  to  Rawlinson’s  work  with 
this  title,  159  ;  its  object,  159;  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contents  of  the  work, 
160;  the  truth  of  the  Bible  con¬ 
firmed  by  its  agreement  with  con¬ 
temporary  history  and  tradition, 
160 ;  historical  illustration  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  first  2000  years,  161 ; 
verification  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  162;  the  biography  of 
Abraham,  163;  the  two  centuries 
embraced  in  the  last  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  165;  Matthew 
Arnold’s  comment  on  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  166;  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  168;  the 
period  from  Moses  to  David,  168; 
the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  169 ; 
the  Assyrian  captivity,  170;  great 
worth  of  the  work  of  Rawlinson, 
174. 

History  in  Alphabets,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  John  C.  C.  Clark,  333; 
Hieroglyphic  alphabet,  335 ;  Hier¬ 
atic,  335  ;  Demotic,  335  ;  Egyptian 
source  of  all  alphabets,  336  ;  com¬ 
mon  Shemitic  or  Canaanite,  336  ; 
alphabets  of  Asia  Minor,  337 ; 
Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  338 ; 
historical  inferences,  338;  Runic 
alphabet,  339 ;  stenography,  339  ; 
small  letters,  339 ;  European  from 
Roman  letters,  340 ;  European 
from  Greek,  340 ;  Meso-Gothic  and 
Sclavic,  340 ;  Coptic,  Egyptian, 
Georgian,  and  Armenian,  341 ; 
Himyarite,  342;  Ethiopic  and 
Lybian,  343;  Assyrian,  Babylo¬ 
nian,  Chaldaic,  square  and  cursive, 
344 ;  square  Aramaic  and  Hebrew, 
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345;  Palmyrene,  345;  cursive  Ar¬ 
amaic,  346  ;  double  forms  or  final 
letters,  346 ;  Syriac,  Estranghelo, 
346;  Nestorian,  Peshito,  Mendean, 
Nabatbean,  347;  Sinaitic,  Cufic, 
Arabic,  848 ;  Samaritan,  Old  Per¬ 
sian,  349;  Indian,  351;  Asiatic 
from  old  Indian,  35*2  ;  later  South¬ 
ern  Indian,  35*2 ;  Farther  Indian, 
853;  later  Northern  Indian,  353; 
Thibetian,  Japanese,  353;  sum¬ 
mary,  353. 

Hodge’s  Index  to  Systematic  Theo- 
l<^y,  noticed,  195. 

I. 

Illustrations,  Historical,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  article  on,  159. 

J. 

June  Day  in  Jerusalem,  A,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  trans¬ 
lated  from  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch, 
528 ;  date  just  before  the  Christian 
era,  528;  state  of  things  in  the 
temple,  528;  in  the  city,  529; 
hourof  morning  prayer,  531 ;  scene 
in  the  market-place,  532;  the  up¬ 
per  market,  534 ;  execution  of  citi¬ 
zens  anticipated,  540;  Tryphon 
the  court  barber,  540. 

Junkin’s,  Dr.,  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  noticed,  202. 

K. 

Kalkar’s  Israel  and  the  Chmrch,  no¬ 
ticed,  384. 

Koemer’s  Natural  Ethics,  noticed, 
773. 

bis,  its  use  with  Negative  Particles, 
article  on,  487. 

Krauth’s  Berkele|\  noticed,  767. 

Language,  Spiritual,  its  Natural 
Basis,  article  on,  136. 

Leathes’  Structure  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  198. 

Leipsic,  Letter  from,  178. 

Luzzatto’s  Grammar  of  Biblical 
Chaldee,  noticed,  383. 

Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  noticed , 
785. 

M. 

Moggridge’s  Harvesting  Ants  and 
Trap-door  Spiders,  noticed,  189. 

Motley’s  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  Barneveld,  noticed,  776. 

Muller  on  Missions,  noticed,  391. 


;  Mueller’s,  J.  G.,  Die  Semiten,  article 
i  on,  355. 

i  Mueller  on  the  Relation  of  the 
I  Semitic  to  Hamitic  and  Japhetic 
I  Peoples,  noticed,  180. 

Murphy’s  Commentary  on  Exodus, 
noticed,  204. 

N. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lain- 
guage.  The,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  136  ;  divine  names 
and  titles,  136;  the  names  now  to 
be  considered  not  dependent  on 
the  theocracy,  136;  these  divine 
names  very  numerous,  136;  lan¬ 
guage  not  merely  the  vesture  of 
thought,  137;  the  basis  for  these 
names  actually  existed  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  137 ;  language  dealt  with  now 
in  its  popular  acceptation,  138: 
the  names  found  in  one  verse  in 
the  eighteenth  Psalm,  139;  the 
word  “  buckler,”  141 ;  “  horn  of 
salvation,”  142;  “refuge,”  142; 
“  Redeemer,”  144  ;  “  Satiour,” 
146;  “Mediator,”  147;  some  of 
these  names  and  titles  used  by 
Christ  in  his  numerous  parables, 
148 ;  parable  of  the  marriage  sup¬ 
per,  149;  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  marriage  relation,  its  adection- 
ateness  and  permanence,  150; 
among  the  Orientals  it  does  not 
imply  equality,  150;  the  wife  to 
be  adorned  for  her  husband,  151 ; 
no  combination  of  abstract  terms 
can  adequately  express  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  Lord  to  the  church, 
153;  the  parental  relation,  153; 
this  relation  among  Oriental  na¬ 
tions  very  permanent,  154;  men 
found  to  possess  and  show  the 
same  qualities  in  their  parental  re¬ 
lations,  155;  the  many  relations 
and  bearings  of  this  divine  name 
of  father,  155;  judicial  titles  of 
Jehovah,  157. 

Natural  Foundations  of  Theol(^, 
The,  article  on,  by  'Thomas  Hill, 
D.D.,  436;  the  realm  of  truth,  in¬ 
finitely  extended  in  all  directions, 
436 ;  as  far  as  man  goes  at  all  he 
sees  truth,  437 ;  ideas  often  affect 
us  strongly  without  being  con¬ 
sciously  understood,  437 ;  the 
truths  which  produce  the  convic- 
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tion  of  duty,  438;  separation  of 
our  moral  from  our  intellectual 
faculties,  439;  questions  of  duty 
must  be  paramount  to  all  other 
questions,  440;  the  testimony  of 
tne  outward  world  to  the  invisible 
and  the  eternal,  441 ;  modes  of 
illustrating  an  idea,  various,  442; 
geometrical  mode,  442 ;  geomet¬ 
rical  laws  that  men  have  invented 
often  known  before  and  used  in 
nature,  444  ;  all  this  a  proof  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  445 ;  proof  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Essay  on  Classifica¬ 
tion  by  Agassiz  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  animals  proceeding 
necessarily  from  intellectual  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  creative  mind,  446 ; 
inorganic  nature  built  on  an  intel¬ 
lectual  scheme,  447  ;  organic  forms 
give  occasion  for  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Deity,  447;  rhythmic  change, 
an  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
element,  447;  the  chemical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  elements  to  each  other 
and  to  the  organic  world  a  similar 
evidence,  449;  generalization  of 
the  morphological  argument,  450 ; 
the  teleological  argument,  450 ;  the 
objection  that  things  grew,  but 
were  not  made.  451 ;  malevolence 
inferable  from  things  that  go  amiss, 
as  well  as  benevolence  from  natural 
adaptations,  453  ;  not  right  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  teleologic  argument 
degrades  the  iniinite  by  assigning 
to  It  finite  thoughts  and  purposes, 
454 ;  all  teleolc^ic  arguments  to 
be  justified  under  one  grand  con¬ 
ception  of  predestination,  455  ;  the 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
teleogical  argument  moral,  and  not 
intellectual,  457. 

Natural  Realism,  or  Faith  the  Basis 
of  Science  and  Religion,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  J.  Macbride  Sterrett, 
74 ;  the  champions  of  truth  in  one 
department  of  knowledge  contend¬ 
ing  with  those  in  another,  74 ;  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  one  study  apt 
to  beget  a  mischievous  bias,  75; 
theologians  not  hostile  to  science, 
77 ;  a  reconciliation  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  science  needed,  78; 
faith  that  which  makes  science  as 


well  as  religion  possible,  79;  phys¬ 
ical  science  receives  all  its  mate¬ 
rials  from  faith,  83  ;  by  means  of 
faith  science  elaborates  and  system¬ 
atizes  this  material,  85 ;  the  method 
pursued  by  the  positivists,  88  ;  the 
one  grand  result  of  all  scientific 
study,  92 ;  we  live  only  by  faith,  94. 

O. 

On  a  Passage  in  Matt.  xxvi.  50,  by 
Pres.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  314; 
four  interpretations  given  of  the 
phrase  i<(>' i  wdpti,  314;  the  first 
regards  the  sentence  as  having  the 
relative  form,  314  ;  the  second  re¬ 
gards  3  as  interrogative,  315; 
the  third  regards  it  as  exclamatory, 
315;  the  fourth  supposes  an  ellipsis, 
315 ;  can  the  relative  3*  be  used  in 
interrogation?  315;  the  relatives 
exclusive  of  3r  and  interre^atives 
are  used  indiscriminately  in  in¬ 
direct  questions,  316 ;  are  these 
used  in  direct  interrogation  ?  316 ; 
can  3j  be  used  in  interrogative  sen¬ 
tences?  318  ;  asserted  to  be  some¬ 
times  so  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  320;  four  alleged  examples 
of  such  use  in  later  Greek,  321 ; 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  Greek  and  Latin  exposi¬ 
tors,  324;  Greek  explanations,  , 
324  ;  is  an  interrogative  force  de¬ 
manded  by  the  context?  329 ;  the 
exclamatory  significance,  330;  the 
meaning  “  is  it  this  for  which  thou 
art  come  ?  ”  331 ;  results  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  331. 

Organic  Life,  its  Testimony,  article 
on,  593. 

Osgood,  Samnel,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
459,  731. 

P. 

Parthia  the  Rival  of  Rome,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  365,. . 

Phelps,  M.  Stnart,  Ph.  D.,  article  by, 
659. 

Plumer’s  Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral 
Theology,  noticed,  194. 

R. 

Rarities,  Book,  article  on,  97. 

Realism,  Natural,  article  on,  74.  , 

Records  of  the  Past ;  Assyrian  Texts, 
noticed,  587. 

Remarks  on  J.  G.  Mueller’s  Die 
Semiten,  article,  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
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Toy,  355;  Mueller’s  definition  of 
the  word  Shemite,  355;  two  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  his  definition,  357 ;  the  Jews  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  memory  not 
the  same  as  the  Japhethites,  357  ; 
no  likeness  to  the  Hamitic  lan¬ 
guage  in  any  Indo-European  tribes, 
357;  argument  drawn  from  con¬ 
sidering  the  homes  of  the  Shemites, 
358  ;  the  argument  relating  to  the 
languages  of  the  Hainites,  360 ;  the 
common  home  of  the  Shemitic 
languages,  361  ;  the  extent  ami 
character  of  the  non-Shemitie  ele¬ 
ment,  362 ;  the  mutual  relation  ot 
the  Hamitic  and  Shemitic  lan¬ 
guages  and  peoples,  363 ;  notice  of 
tk'hrader’s  article  on  the  origin  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  Shemites,  364. 

Richard  Rothe’s  ministry  in  Rome, 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Osgood, 
D,D,,  459  ;  importance  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Rome  and  Germany, 
459  ;  this  relation  has  had  much  to 
do  with  modern  thought,  460 ;  this 
relation  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
Richard  Rothe,  460;  sketch  of  his 
lite  before  his  coming  to  Rome, 
461;  birth  and  educat'on,  462; 
residence  at  Berlin,  463;  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  465  ;  goes  to  Rome,  465  ; 
his  first  sermon  there,  466;  con¬ 
nection  with  Bunsen,  467  ;  social 
religious  meetings  at  his  house, 

-  469  ;  impression  made  on  his  mind 
by  Rome,  470;  the  ecclesiastical 
shows,  4  71  :  scenery  in  and  about 
Rome,  473;  his  contest  with  the 
proselyting  movements  in  Rome, 
475;  his  pastoral  and  other  labors, 
477;  effects  of  his  residence  in 
Rome  on  his  tendency  to  pietism 
and  to  historical  and  scientific 
study  and  speculation,  478;  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  English  and 
American  ministers,  481 ;  no 
si^ns  of  regeneration  in  the  Ro¬ 
mish  church,  482;  love  of  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  483  ;  idea 
of  a  positive  science  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  484 ;  his  decision  to  go  to 
Wittenberg,  485, 

Richard  Rothe’s  Years  of  Authorship, 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Osgood, 


D.D.,  731 ;  Rothe  as  a  thinker,  731; 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  very 
eventful,  732;  his  work  at  the 
Wittenberg  Seminary,  733;  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  life  and 
mode  of  thinking  there,  734;  his 
first  volume  on  the  origin  of  the 
church,  735;  excitement  produced 
by  this  book,  737  ;  assaults  upon 
the  work,  738;  value  of  his  re¬ 
searches,  739;  Nipyiold’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  work,  740  ;  Rothe  too 
individual  in  his  nature  and  too 
subjective  in  his  thinking,  741 ; 
his  antipathy  to  all  official  religion, 
742;  his  removal  to  Heidelberg, 
743  ;  the  course  of  his  thoughts  at 
Heidelberg,  744  ;  the  leading  ideas 
of  his  great  work  on  ethics,  745  ; 
his  personal  history  at  Heidelberg, 
745;  the  great  interest  of  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  747;  his 
speech  at  the  Protestant  Union  at 
Eisenach,  748;  his  influence  in 
that  meeting,  749  ;  the  last  year 
of  his  life  and  his  death,  750 ;  his 
theological  ethics,  751 ;  two  ways 
of  thinking,  751 ;  the  idea  of  God, 
752;  the  intro<luction  to  the  ethics, 
754  ;  two  formal  determinations  to 
be  recognized  in  God  as  the  Ab¬ 
solute  Spirit,  755;  Rothe’s  views 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  756  ; 
pure  matter  not  conceivable,  758  ; 
nature  of  atoms,  759 ;  man  the 
last  to  come  into  being,  760 ; 
starting  point  of  Rothe’s  system  of 
ethics,  760;  the  moral  and  the 
religious  relation,  761 ;  the  moral 
process  as  resulting  in  piety,  762; 
Rothe’s  views  of  sin  ami  salvation, 
763  ;  his  doctrine  of  virtue  and  of 
duty,  764  ;  his  dogmatics  as  related 
to  his  ethics,  764  ;  his  high  place  as 
a  reconciler  of  morality  with  faith, 
765 ;  his  limitations  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  766. 

Rich,  A.  B.,  D.D.,  article  by,  115. 

Riddle  and  White’s  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  noticed,  395. 

Ritschl’s,  Albrecht,  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Justification  and  Recon¬ 
ciliation,  noticed,  774. 

Robins,  Pres.,  article  by,  615. 

Rodrigues’  Origin  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  noticed,  382. 
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Rothe’s,  Richard,  Ministry  in  Rome, 
article  on,  459. 

Rothe’s  Richard  Years  of  Authorship, 
article  on,  731. 

S. 

Sacrifices,  Mosaic  and  Pagan,  article 
on,  693. 

Scepticism,  Philosophical,  its  Admis¬ 
sions,  article  on,  630. 

Schweinfurth’s,  Dr.  G.,  Heart  of  Af¬ 
rica,  noticed.  778. 

Seelye’s,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  noticed,  398. 

Semiten,  Mueller’s  Die,  article  on, 
355. 

Shepard,  Prof  George,  article  by  ,50  7. 

Spencer’s,  Herbert,  Religion,  article 
on,  300. 

Spencer’s,  Herbert,  General  Philos¬ 
ophy,  article  on,  659. 

Sterrett,  Rev.  J.  M.,  article  by,  74. 

T. 

Tense,  'The  Hebrew,  article  on,  115. 

Testimony  of  Organic  Life,  The, 
article  on,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D., 
593 ;  the  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter  ignored  sometimes  by 
scientists,  593  ;  nothing  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  spiritual  philosophy  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces,  594 ;  organic  form  and 
vitality  not  explicable  by  chemical 
laws  and  atomic  figures,  594 ; 
vitality  what,  and  in  what  does  it 
inhere?  595;  the  adaptation  of  in¬ 
sects  to  the  organization  and  to 
the  world  an  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  in  spite  of  all  devel¬ 
opment  theories,  596 ;  illustration 
drawn  from  the  honey-bee,  597 ; 
the  bee’s  cell,  598;  the  young 
mammal’s  power  of  suction,  600; 
the  bee  carrying  pollen  from  flower 
to  flower,  603;  relation  of  man’s 
appetites  and  passions  to  impor¬ 
tant  ends,  604;  testimony  of  men 
a  source  of  knowledge,  606 ;  in¬ 
stinctive  faith  in  man’s  immortality 
as  shown  in  the  prevalence  of 
spiritualism,  608;  the  very  nature 
of  organized  bodies  indicates  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  with 
spirits,  609 ;  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
spiration  by  higher  spirits,  610; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
not  demonstrable,but  can  shown 


to  be  probable,  611;  those  only 
who  are  interested  in  religion 
likely  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
on  religious  matters,  613  ;  our  be¬ 
lief  in  religious  truth  a  trust  in 
testimony,  614. 

Thayer’s  Buttmann’s  Grammar,  no¬ 
ticed,  205. 

Theology,  its  Foundations  sure, 
article  on,  209,  436. 

Theol<^ry  a  Possible  Science,  article 
on,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
1 ;  tendency  among  speculative 
men  to  deny  the  jKHsibility  of  the 
reason  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  1 ;  this  tendency  very  strong 
in  France  during  the  last  century, 
1 ;  influence  of  Comte’s  writings 
in  this  respect,  2 ;  grounds  on 
which  the  validity  of  religious 
knowledge  is  now  assailed,  3  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
4 ;  he  recognized  God  not  as  an  act 
of  knowledge,  but  of  faith,  5;  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  space  in  some 
sense  conceivable,  7 ;  Hamilton’s 
law  of  the  conditioned  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity,  7 ;  his  law  of  the  con¬ 
ditioned  not  altogether  intelligible, 
7;  possibility  of  proceeding  from 
the  relations  of  Unites  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  infinites,  9;  peculiar  can¬ 
ons  of  logic  necessary  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this,  9 ;  in  the  question 
of  infinity  two  seemingly  contra¬ 
dictory  propositions  may  be  true, 
but  their  reconciliation  with  each 
other  impossible,  1 1 ;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  faith  and  practical 
reason  on  the  one  hand  and  pure 
reason  on  the  other  cannot  be 
maintained,  12;  our  nature  clings 
to  the  infinite,  12;  we  see  that 
there  is  being  beyond  every  limit, 
13;  two  contradictory  theorems 
can  be  proved,  14;  what  we  see 
we  must  believe  that  we  see,  15 ; 
we  cannot  refuse  to  see  present  a 
Divine  C.ause  of  all  things,  15; 
views  of  Mansel,  16;  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  16;  impossible  for  Spen¬ 
cer  to  deny  an  intelligent  and  be¬ 
nevolent  Ultimate  Cause,  18;  St. 
Paul  asserts  the  power  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  beings  around  us. 
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19;  two  theories  concerning  intui¬ 
tions,  19;  the  intuitions  are  true 
acts  of  perception  by  the  soul,  20 ; 
the  common  sense  idea  that  space 
is  space,  21 ;  we  see  spac^  because 
the  eye  has  been  educated  to  see 
it,  22 ;  the  power  of  inward  per¬ 
ception  reveals  other  things  than 
the  existence  of  space  and  time, 
22;  the  power  sometimes  claimed 
of  seeing  things  which  ^we  do  not 
see,  23 ;  in  the  consciousness  of 
ourselves  in  the  act  of  perception 
two  beings  given,  the  perceiver 
and  the  thing  perceived,  23  ;  also 
an  intuition  of  cause,  24 ;  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  pronounced  unknow¬ 
able  by  Spencer,  25 ;  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  there  must  be  the 
power  of  producing  motion,  26; 
in  simple  sense-perception  there  is 
revealed  to  us  our  freedom,  26  ;  al¬ 
so  glimpses  of  God’s  eternity  and 
man’s  immortality,  27 ;  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,  27 ;  man  may  have,  after 
all,  direct  vision  of  some  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  God,  27. 

Thomson, W.M.,  D.D.,  article  by,136. 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.,  article  by,  855. 

Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Tlie,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  President  Robins,  615;  the 
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